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Its victims recall 
the terror of ‘6 


By WARD SIMS 
Associated Press Writer 

CORDOVA—tThe beginning of the end for the 
Aleut native village of Chenega started seconds after 
5:36 p.m. on a bleak March evening 20 years ago 
today. 

The earth quivered and then tossed with increas- 
ing fury as shocks from North America’s greatest 
earthquake fanned out from the epicenter at the head 
of glacier-ringed College Fiord, 75 miles north of 
Chenega. 

Within minutes of the great Alaska earthquake of 
March 27, 1964, seismic sea waves surged into the 
cove fronting the community of 80. 

When they subsided, Chenega—with the sole ex- 
ception of the school—had been washed from the face 
of the earth. 

Twenty-three of its residents—12 of them chil- 
dren—were gone, some of them never found in the 
vastness of Prince William Sound. 

Only debris in the waters off Chenega Island, 80 
miles southeast of Anchorage, remained of 15 houses, 
the store, the boathouse, the post office and the tiny 
Russian Orthodox church. 

Woven into the fabric of the survivers’ memory is 
one common thread, the insane convulsions of the 
earth and the roar of waves in a placid bay gone 
berserk. 

“T had horrible, horrible nightmares for almost 
20 years,’ recalls Avis Anderson, who lost a 4-year- 
old daughter, her parents, her grandmother, an uncle 
and an aunt. 

‘Always they were the same. I would be climbing 
up and up, and the waves would be creeping higher 
and higher.” 

Chenega was only one of 24 populated points— 
cities, towns and villages—touched by the earthquake 
which registered 8.5 on the Richter scale, and only one 
of 12 where there were deaths, but proportionately it 
was the heaviest hit. 

The scope of the Alaska earthquake of Good Fri- 
day 1964 was staggering. 

In all, 114 people died in Alaska, most from seis- 
mic sea waves. As the train of waves marched south 
along the Pacific Coast they spread damage in British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon and California. 

A family of four drowned at DePoe Bay, Ore., and 
sea waves which crashed ashore at Crescent City, 
Calif., took 12 lives. 

As the U.S. Geological Survey put it, “The entire 
earth vibrated like a tuning fork.” 

“This earthquake has become renowned for its 
Savage destructiveness, for its long duration, and the 
great breadth of its damage zone.” 

In Alaska, damage was estimated at $311 million, 
and it could have been astronomically higher had the 
temblor occurred in a high population area. 

While it was the greatest natural disaster ever to 
befall Alaska, several factors kept the death toll re- 
latively low. 

Earthquakes of far less violence have killed far 
more people, but the damage zone of the Good Friday 
earthquake had a low population density; much of it 
was uninhabited 
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Anchorage was the one heavily populated area in 
the damage zone, but most of its high buildings had 
been constructed with consideration of the danger of 
earthquakes in an area prone to frequent temblors. 

In coastal areas, the tide was low. Had the tide 
been high, the seismic sea waves would have caused 
destruction much more severe than that actually sus- 
tained by seaside communities. 

Most observations had the ground shaking for 
three to four minutes, compared with about one mi- 
nute for the San Francisco earthquake of 1906. 

The main shock was felt throughout the state, at 
points as far as 800 miles from the epicenter, and 
seismographs around the world recorded it. 

There was significant damage to the ground and 
to structures in an area of about 50,000 square miles. 
Ice on rivers and lakes in an area of about 100,000 
square miles was cracked. 

At least 70,000 and possibly as much as 110,000 
square miles of land lifted up or subsided. 

North of a 600-mile are from Cape Yakataga on 
the east to the Trinity Islands Southwest of Kodiak 
Island on the west, the land subsided, by more than 6 
feet in some places. 

South of the are, the land rose, toa maximum of 
about 50 feet on the seabottom southwest of Montague 
Island, at the southern approach to Prince William 
Sound. 

Valdez was rent asunder by seismic sea waves. 
Thirty-one of its 1,000 residents died. In the after- 

(See QUAKE, page 16) 


BEND IN THE TRACKS—The Alaska Railroad’s tracks and other facilities required 
extensive repairs after the earthquake. In several locations, the tracks were twisted by the 
violent motion of the ground. 


(U.S. Forest Service photo) 
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DEVASTATION—The north side of Fourth Avenue in 
Anchorage washit hard by the 1964 earthquake. This area 
dropped 10 to 18 feet and slid north 10 to 20 feet. It was one of 


The Alaska earthquake struck on Good Friday, 1964 at 5:36 p.m. 
One of the must powerful quakes of all time, it killed 131 people. 

Here are some of the other key facts about the quake: 

@ The death toll was highest in Valdez, where 31 men, women 
and @hildren who were on the dock watching a freighter unload were 
swept away by the ocean. 

® Probably twice as much energy was released by the Alaska 
qualfe as by the one that hit San Francisco in 1906. 

® The quake was followed by a seismic wave 50 feet high that 
traVeled 6.445 miles at 450 mph. 


The movement of the sea floor generated waves which swept 
trim the Gulf of Alaska the length of the Pacifie and even lapped 
agi@inst the shores of Antarctica. 


® AnunderseaSlide near Shoup Glacier in Port Valdez caused a 
wave that knocked down trees 100 feet above tidewater. 

® Water levels in wells as far away as South Africa jumped 
alipuptly. Seismie surface waves gently displaced the ground surface 


Massive earthquake claimed 131 lives 
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five slide areas in the Anchorage bowl. Shaking a 
these areas turned the underground clay to the consis = 
of jelly, causing the slides. (AP wirep! 


of most of North America by up to two inches. 

e Calculations of the epicenter vary, but all agree 
than 100 miles east of Anchorage, originating some 12 
beneath the surface. Ae ee 

e Estimates of the period of strong shaking vary, 1? oe in 
cause there were no instruments to record the duration of at rs 
Alaska at the time. In most places the shaking lasted thr 
minutes. : ; 

e Over an area of 100,000 square miles, the earth's ree 
measurably displaced by the quake. On Montague Island, 
of Anchorage, the earth rose by as much as 38 feet. a 

° eologist who lived at the L Street Apartments, * " 
rainiae EObenete structure, said the building Retr i from 
eight to 10 feet horizontally and one to two feet vert : 


it was less 
to 30 miles 


: ident Johnson 
e The state was declared a disaster area oP tae edaorntel 


economy during 


the day after the quake. The federal governmen : 
disaster-aid policies, giving a big boost to the Alaska 
the mid-1960s. 
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By SAUL PETT and JULES LOH 
Associated Press Writers 

That afternoon Louis Beaty 
noticed something strange. 

His 200 head of cattle were graz- 
ing quietly at his ranch on Narrow 
Cape, about 50 miles southeast of 
Kodiak on the Gulf of Kodiak. 

About three o’clock that after- 
noon, the cattle turned and began 
to move away from their low-lying 
grazing ground to higher ground. 
They had never done this before so 
early in the day. 

Louis Beaty frowned. The sky 
was sunny and blue. The moun- 
tains behind him stood serenely in 
their skirts of new snow. The wind 
blowing in from the turquoise sea 
was gentle. 

Beaty vaguely sensed that the 
cattle had sensed something. But 
what? 

What, indeed? The mood of Alas- 
ka on this Good Friday, March 27, 
1964, was benign. Spring was com- 
ing, the temperature was rising. 
People were already betting on 


when the ice would break up in the — 


rivers. Even in this age of flight, 
the ice breakup remains symbolic 
to Alaskans. The winter feeling of 
isolation was about to yield to the 
friendliness of spring, like opening 
a window onto “‘the outside,” onto 
the rest of the United States. 

Down deep under the earth’s 
crust, more than 50 miles down, in 
an eternal darkness without sea- 
Son, it is thought that a huge river 
of a slowly swirling, boiling pitch- 
like substance rings the great iron 
core of the earth. Just what was 
happening down there on this Good 
Friday no man on earth could say 
with certainty and cows make un- 
reliable seismologists. One theory 
is that this huge river by its con- 
Stant and opposing currents wears 
and strains the earth’s crust. 
Where the crust is weak, it may 
erack. Alaska is known to lie on a 
relatively weak layer of crust. 

At her tidy frame home in 
Anchorage, Joan Groom couldn't 
have cared less about the myste- 
rious forces grinding and straining 
the earth beneath. Of more im- 
mediate concern were the visible 
forces that could at any moment 
wreck her living room and nervous 
system. 

The children, at last, were in 
their places: the pink cake with its 
cover of coconut was on the table, 
her daughter Claudia had made 
her wish and was now ready to 
blow out the four pink candles. Ten 
young critics, four of them her 
brothers and sisters, were yelling 
she couldn’t do it in one puff. 

Downtown, Harry Groom, a 
photographer, was starting home. 
Recalling his daughter’s party, he 
decided on one quick fortification 
against the inevitable chaos. He 
pulled up at the “Highland Fling,” 
where they were selling two drinks 
for the price of one between 5 and 6 


BEACHED—Fishermen pick up the pieces on 
the Kodiak waterfront. Many of the ships in the 


On Good Friday at 5:36, the earth trembled 
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o'clock, went inside and ordered 
bourbon. 

Out in the quiet suburb called 
“Turnagain,”’ a well-birched sub- 
division of ranch and split level 
houses, Esther MeCreedy was 
finishing a ham with brown sugar 
and pineapple rings. Her husband 
was due home for supper in about 
20 minutes. 

Far to the south, 250 miles from 
Claudia Groom’s birthday party 
and 50 miles northwest of Louis 
Beaty’s curiously acting cattle, 
Bill Cuthbert, a leathery and griz- 
zled fisherman, was sitting down to 
supper in the galley of a 86-foot 
scow, the ‘‘Selief.’’ The boat was 
tied to its slip in Kodiak Harbor, a 
picturesque horseshoe at the foot 
of the mountains. In the hold were 
$3,000 worth of Alaska king crabs, 
ready to be unloaded next morning 
at the cannery. 

Atop the hill above the harbor, in 
the sanctuary of St. James the 
Fisherman Episcopal Church, 
carpenter Louis Horn was hanging 
a new cross above the altar. It was 
now 5:20 p.m. Horn selected two 
samll eye bolts to suspend the 
heavy cross from the ceiling. 

“Do you think these will hold it, 
Louis?” asked the Rey. Donald 
Bullock. 

“Sure, Father.” 

“What if we have an earth- 
quake?” the father chuckled. 

“Even in an earthquake,” 
laughed the carpenter. 

By Alaska standards, it was 
warm, about 35 degrees in Kodiak 
and Anchorage and the infrequent 
towns and remote villages in be- 
tween. But 1,500 miles down the 
rim of the great Pacific basin, at 
Newport, Ore., it was much war- 
mer and Monte and Rita McKenzie 
and their four children had gone to 
the shore on a camping trip. 

They found a cozy spot for the 
night, a driftwood shelter on the 
beach north of Newport. The sea 
glowed in the light of a full moon. 
The McKenzie family, clustered 
tightly together, soon fell asleep. 
After seven months, the pain of 
their 9-year-old daughter’s death 
had begun to ebb. 

And in the serenity that bathed 
the moonlit beach in Oregon, the 
gentle harbor in Kodiak and the 
quiet going home time in Anchor- 
age, the earth's crust under Alaska 
could no longer endure the strain of 
the inexorable forces below. It let 
go at 5:36 p.m., Anchorage time. 

And across more than 600 miles 
of mountains and towns and spruce 
forests and icy streams and sec- 
luded coves and great expanses of 
snow broken only by animal tracks 
the earth strained and groaned and 
shook. 

And in untold hundreds of places 
it cracked open and in scores of 
places it buckled and toppled build- 

ings and swayed trees and poles in 
wild dizzy ares and heaved up 


fishing fleet were washed several blocks into 
town and deposited amid the foundations of 


pavement and snapped bridges 
and sheared avalanches of snow 
and dirt from mountain tops and 
out in the sea it raised a mighty 
wave. 

In Anchorage, Joan Groom's 
house quivered, then shook with in- 
creasing force. The chimney 
erashed onto the roof and the birth- 
day cake smashed on the floor. 
Sereaming with fright, the chil- 
dren toppled over in their chairs. 
Joan Groom lost her balance and 
pitched to the floor in a litter of 
flying books and glass and over- 
turned furniture. 

Again and again the house shook, 
sometimes gently, sometimes 
violently. Then suddenly it ended. 
Somehow no one was injured. 
White with terror, Joan Groom be- 
gan to sing a song the children had 
memorized. Slowly, one by one, 
they stopped erying and began 
singing: 

“The little book shelf 
“is wiggling itself 
“And the books are falling down. 

“The fairy tales and the fables 
“Are tumbling over chairs and 
tables. 

‘“’Mother Goose is running loose, 
“She is marching into town.” 

At the Highland Fling, Harry 
Groom felt the first tremor and 
smiled. 

“‘Oh,’’ he said flippantly, 
“another earthquake.’’ Others at 
the bar smiled. After many years 
of gentle tremors and no real 
quake, Alaskans had come to re- 
gard the subject with nonchalance. 

But this tremor refused to stop 
and the bar fell quiet and then the 
whole room rocked with new force. 
Bottles pitched to the floor, glasses 
smashed, women screamed, Peo- 
ple tried to rush to the door but the 
floor was billowing like insane jello 
and they fell and they crawled. 

Harry Groom finally made it to 
the street, still holding, for no 
reason he remembered, the two- 
for-one glasses, unbroken. Like 
husbands everywhere in town, he 
was trying to get home to his 
family. 

Outside, on Fourth Avenue, the 
pavement was billowing and peo- 
ple were falling and cars were 
bouncing and one whole block of 
street sank—just sank—20 feet into 
a huge crack of the convulsed 
earth. The marquee of the Denali 
Movie Theater, which was to open 
in a half hour for the evening show, 
sank to the level of the sidewalk 

A block away, the five-story J.C. 
Penney building swayed out over 
the street, swayed back and then 
one end sank ina roar of crumbling 
masonry and glass. Elsewhere, a 
new six-story apartment, not yet 
occupied, collapsed in thunder and 
in many places earth fissures 
snaked right through living rooms. 

At the 14-story Mt. McKinley 
Apartments, one of Anchorage’s 
two tallest buildings, Delphine 


buildings swept away by the tsunamis. 
(AP wirephoto) 


ON HIGH GROUND— Bill Cuthbert, skipper of the crab 
boat Selief, was on board when his boat took an incredi- 
ble ride atop a tsunami into the wreckage of downtown 


Kodiak. 


Haley was riding the elevator near 
the eighth floor. The elevator qui- 
vered and stopped. Then it began 
bouncing up and down, up and 
down and Delphine Haley 
screamed in terror. The whole 
world, it seemed to her was 
screaming. 

The elevator stopped bouncing 
momentarily between floors and 
she squeezed through a 10-inch 
opening in the doors andelimbed to 
the floor above. She made her way 
to the stairwell and in the dark- 
ness, in the incredible shaking and 
swaying, she became hysterical. 

Crying, she pitched herself head- 
long down each flight, crawled 
across the landing, and pitching 
and crawling finally made her way 
to the ground floor and out. She 
looked back and saw others crawl- 
ing groggily out of the building. 

Bluffs overlooking Cook Inlet 
had fallen away, 200 yards inland, 
taking with it houses snapped in 
two and three pieces into deep 
gorges. 

The area looked like a vast 
brown sea of motionless waves, 
peaked with pieces of homes and 
Snapped trees. Esther MeCreedy 
wept 


(AP wirephoto) 


And suddenly it was over—some 
say after 90 seconds, others after 
five full minutes—and now all 
Anchorage, it seems, was arrested 
in an unfamiliar, overwhelmingly 
complete silence. 

And from far out in the agitated 
ocean came the wave rushing to- 
ward the shaken land. As the depth 
grew Shallower, the wave grew 
higher. Where it hit the land in 
broad open areas it looked like a 
broad, suddenly rising tide. Where 
it had to pass through a narrow 
passage, as it did at Seward, 130 
miles south of Anchorage, it 
gathered momentum and force 
and raced forward like a wall of 
water 

Far away in Oregon waves swept 
in on the McKenzie family asleep 
on the beach. The parents escaped 
but their four young children were 
swept to their deaths in the sea. 

On it rushed toward Seward, a 
town of 1,900 which in eight days 
was to celebrate its selection as an 
“All America City’’ because of its 
economic self-improvement. It 
was now 5:44, eight minutes after 
the quake hit Seward, and a wall of 
water 40 feet high rushed through 
the narrow mountainous passage 
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SEWARD’S PLIGHT—A pair of boots hang from pilings 
of the demolished wharf on Seward’s waterfront the day 


after the earthquake. 
Seward’s industrial area. 


of Resurrection Bay. It smashed 
over the new town port, ripped 
boats loose from the dock, sent ev- 


erything in its path tumbling for- — 
ward, including a 60-ton locomo- — 


tive which ended up six blocks 
away. 

In seconds, it seemed, Seward 
was left a wasteland of destroyed 
houses and brokenrailroad cars all 
looking like toys angrily smashed 
by a wanton child. The big fuel 
tanks near the dock tumbled in the 
onslaught and oil spread across the 
waters. Suddenly, the water took 
fire and a wave of flame rushed 
toward the head of the bay. 

Ahead of the fiames, small boats 
raced for the shore and many, rid- 
ing the crest of the tidal wave, 
sailed over trees 30 feet high and 
ended up on a pasture on the inland 
side of the woods. 

In town, Doug McRae and his 
family, including a 3-week-old 
baby, climbed a garage roof and 
from there stepped across to a 
house roof. The wave hit, carrying 
off the garage and part of the 
house. The roof floated off with the 
McRaes on it and after about 15 
minutes lodged against four tall 
trees. 

There the McRaes shivered for 
hours. They ripped open a hole in 
the roof, tore out insulation and 
wrapped themselves in it. The 
moon was out and they could see 
dogs floating by and saw their own 
car tumble past. 

To them it seemed that the whole 
town was afire. Finally, the water 
and fire receded and the McRaes 
were rescued without serious in- 
jury. 

Far to the southwest, on Kodiak 
Island, the quake shook Louis Bea- 
ty’s ranch house but he and his 
clairvoyant cattle were safe on 
high ground. At the narrow head of 
Shearwater Bay, the great quake 
opened long fissures, the bay 
rushed in, the ground snapped shut 
and towering geysers shot sky- 
ward. 

At the town of Kodiak, the quake 
was less spectacular. It shook 
houses, tumbled dishes, but some- 
how Father Bullock's cross clung 
to the wall. Up in the hills, a later 
inspection of tracks showed, the 
quake shook many Kodiak brown 
bears out of their winter hiberna- 
tion two weeks early and sent them 
in huge jumps down toward the 
shore. For at least two weeks now 
they must wander without normal 

food supplies 

Out in the harbor, Bill Cuthbert 
cursed. He was sure some drunken 
sailor had bumped into his boat. 
Cuthbert stormed out on deck and 
saw masts swaying wildly all over 
the bay. He realized at once it was 
an earthquake and turned on his 
radio to the emergency marine 
band. Few Alaska seamen need to 
be told that quakes make waves. 

State Trooper Don Church, back 


The waves swept away much of 


(AP wirephoto} 


in Kodiak only a half hour after a 
22-day tour of his district—the en- 
tire Aleutian ‘Chain where he 
_knows every village and nomadie 
family—rushed to the police sta- 
tion to sound the alarm over the 
marine radio: Expect a high tidal 
wave; get to high ground. 

But Bill Cuthbert couldn't, he 
had a lame engine. Withno choice, 
with his boat tied to the dock, he 
went to the galley and waited. The 
first wave came at 6:47 p.m,— 
gently, a gradual swell followed by 
a gradual ebb. 

It was now dark and the town- 
speople who had scampered up the 
hills with flashlights now looked 


like fireflies. The second wave hit 


with a roar and in an instant every 
piling, every anchor, every line. 
every pier, snapped and broke and 
the harbor became a dizzy whirl- 
ool. 
% Cuthbert dashed to the wheel- 
house while his two crewmen clung 
to the rail. They heard a man ina 
small boat crying for help. They 
tried to throw him a line but 
couldn't. They saw his small boat 
carried off crazily in a wild mael- 
strom of swirling boats and debris. 
Cuthbert waited for the next 
onslaught. It came 55 minutes la- 
ter, with less force but more 
height. Again, the heavy scow was 
swirled around and around and 
battered its way through buildings 
and came to rest upright on a 
crushed store. ; 
Trooper Church, still at his 
marine radio, was trying to con- 
tact each of the tiny, remote vil- 
lages on the island. ‘ 
But on this Good Friday night 
there were two villages he could 
not reach by radio; Afognak and 
Ouzinkie, He dispatched fishing 
boats to both places. Then be bega® 
contacting the fishing boats. Most 
replied. Others didn’t, ominously. 
The Selief did. a 
“Selief, Selief, where are you: 
“Tt looks,” answered Cuthbert, 
“as though I’m in the back of the 
Kodiak schoolhouse, five blocks 
from the shoreline.” f 
Because of Church’s radio Me 
ings, most of the people in the vil- 
lages escaped. th 
Throughout the broad ear i 
quake area, Alaskans bega? ae, 
ing up the debris in Sea a 
bodies. By week’s end, the total = 
known dead and presumed dea 
Me vtinue was astonishingly 
low. Why? Some explained ee 
terms of Alaska’s sparse POPU 
tion, small towns, broad pesos 
and low buildings. Others found the 
answer on their knees- 
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WN aldez: Disaster struck amid 


By ANNE MALONE TROUT 
Valdez Vanguard 

VALDEZ—After a long winter, the 
first signs of spring had come to Val- 
dez. For the week preceding March 
27, 1964, daytime temperatures had 
warmed above freezing. Although 
snow still blanketed the ground, it had 
melted from the streets. 

The Lions Club had begun prepara- 
tion for its yearly “citywide clean-up 
spruce-up week.” 

For the city’s school children the 
day was extra special. Good Friday 
had been declared a school holiday. 

Stores were busy that day as chil- 
dren came in for an early look at the 
Easter candies and toys and shoppers 
purchased Easter finery and the mak- 
ings for Sunday's dinner. Gilson's 
Grocery Store's specials that day in- 
cluded leg of lamb at 79-cents a 
pound; eggs, 59-cents a dozen; and 
hot cross buns, six for 39-cents. 

Shortly after 4 p.m. the Chena, a 
441-foot freighter owned by the Alas- 
ka Steamship Co., arrived at one of 
the city docks, and longshoremen be- 
gan unloading the cargo. 

The overcast skies and Good Friday 
solemnness were balanced by the 
note of spring in the air. 

The women of the Doreas Club, a 
non-denominational Christiar 
Women’s Club, spent part of Friday 
boiling eggs for the annual Easter 
Egg Hunt planned for the next morn- 
‘ing. By 5 p.m. the last of the 45 dozen 


hard-boiled eggs were packed in 
Katherine Kennedy’s car, and sever- 
al women had made plans to dye the 
eggs that evening 

Teenagers were discussing party 
plans for the weekend and those in the 
high school chorus were returning 
from rehearsal of the upcoming 
operetta, “The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer.” 

Gerald Zook’s bride-to-be, Linda 
Gilbert, in Valdez from her hometown 
of Lambertville, Mich., was busily 
planning their April 4 wedding. 

Late that afternoon the Valdez 
News, the town’s weekly newspaper 
published by Walter and Gloria Day, 
was on the street. Ironically, the pap- 
er reminded residents that March 
was Red Cross Month. 

At5:30p.m., the town began to settle 
down for the evening. Women had re- 
turned home and were preparing the 
evening meal. Children too had re- 
turned from their holiday play, many 
having spent the afternoon playing on 
the dock and watching the unloading 
of the Chena. 

In the stores, shoppers were mak- 
ing last minute Easter purchases. By 
5:30 p.m. most of the men in town had 
returned home from work. At the 
dock several persons were still watch- 
ing the men unload the Chena. 

Suddenly, at about 5:36 p.m. the 
ground began to shake. Everyone 
stopped what they were doing. 

As the first tremor was felt many 


AFTERMATH—A black cloud of smoke drifts across Val- 
dez following the 1964 earthquake. After the quake, the 


people were not overly concerned 
They had felt earthquakes before 

Dorothy Clifton later recalled that 
she had just sat down to read the Val 
dez News before serving dinner. “I 
wonder what earthshaking news Wal- 
ter and Gloria have put in the paper 
this week,” she joked to her husband 
as she felt the first movement. 

“I said to myself, at last I have felt 
an earthquake,’’ Phyllis Irish, who 
was working at the Harborview Nurs- 
ing Home that day, recalled. ‘But be 
fore the thought left my mind the tiles 
in the floor came right up.” 

Within seconds after the first shake, 
the intensity of the tremors in- 
creased. It was apparent to everyone 
in town that this earthquake was 
different. 

For about four minutes the ground 
heaved in a rapid rolling motion simi 
lar to a ground swell in the open 
ocean, except the swells were more 
rapid and frequent. Wooden struc- 
tures swayed as if in a storm on the 
high seas. Along the streets, large fis 
sures could be seen opening and clos 
ing. As the fissures closed, ground wa 
ter and silt mixed with water from 
broken sewer lines spurted from the 
cracks and reached as high as 20 feet 
into the air. Trees were pitched wildly 
as if buffeted by strong winds. Cars 
parked in gear or with the brakes set 
moved back and forth. Drivers of 
moving cars were forced to stop to 
avoid losing control. 


In his April 10 report, district 
geologist Ralph R. Migliaccio vividly 
described the disaster at the water- 
front: 

“Within seconds of the initial tre- 
mors, it was apparent to eye wittnes- 
ses that something violent was oceur- 
ring in the area of the Valdez water- 
front. . . The Chena . Was pitched 
around like a cork. It rose some 20-30 
feet then dropped, pitched, bottomed, 
shot forward, bottomed again, and 
was lifted clear. By this time the ship 
was underway and moved to deep wa- 
ter and safety. This happened so 
rapidly that it is difficult to obtain a 
reliable account. Whatever occurred 
was extremely violent and and it is 
nothing short of a miracle that the 
ship survived. Men on the ship claim 
it heeled over to the 50-degree mark 
and was righted by waves. Witnesses 
state the bow rose until it could be 
seen well above the dock company 
warehouses. Then the bow fell and the 
stern rose exposing the ship's prop- 
ellers 

“Almost simultaneously the Valdez 
dock was in violent movement. Within 
seconds of the first tremors the dock 
broke in two, the warehouses flipped 
forward, and all disappeared into the 
sea which was extremely turbulent at 
this point. Men, women, and children 
were seen staggering around on the 
dock looking for something to hold on 
to. None had time to excape since the 
failure was sosudden and violent. . . 


residents of Valdez packed up and moved to a new townsite 
about four miles away. 


(AP wirephoto) 
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RELIEF EFFORT—A Fairbanks city worker loads a pickup truck with food, part of the 
effort made by the Interior city to help the residents of Valdez after the 1964 earthquake. At 
right, City Manager Gerald McMahon looks on. Civil Defense Director Leonard Lobben is 


in the center, while at the far right are Mr. and Mrs. Jack Devault of Valdez. 
(News-Miner file photo) 


Almost immediately a large wave 
rose up which smashed everything in 
its path. Buildings were reduced to 
kindling wood, semi-trailers were 
thrown all over the waterfront, cars 
and trucks smashed into twisted mas- 
ses of metal...” 

Irving Wedmore of Port Ashton, 
who was out on a fishing boat in the 
sound, recalled getting ‘shook pretty 
hard.’’ He described the wave action 
like that of water sloshing around ina 
water bucket. He talked of people re- 
ported seeing the water near Perry 
Island red with ‘nothing but the red 
snappers on the water.”’ The fish 
apparently rose to the surface of the 
water and weren't able to return to 
the depths below. 

When he got to Valdez, “I didn’t 
even recognize the beach,” Wedmore 
reported. 

When it was over, Valdez had taken 
a desperate beating. The waterfront 
was a tangle of smashed timbers, 
boats and debris. The waterfront in- 
stallations and the dock were des- 
troyed. Aboard the Chena three men 
were dead—two killed by shifting car- 
go, the third killed by heart failure. 
First count showed that three persons 
were dead and 32 were missing. Those 
missing included high school coach 
James Growden and his two young 
sons and Gerald Zook. 

Approximately 10 minutes after the 
initial wave had receded, a second 
wave crossed the waterfront carrying 
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signs of 


large amounts of wreckage. The wa- 
ter was high enough to place about 18 
inches of water in the Valdez Hotel. 

Accounts vary as to how high the 
waves were as they hit Valdez. Phil 
Irish had perhaps the clearest de- 
scription of the waves when he recal- 
led with amazement, “It was about 
one million feet high as far as I was 
concerned."’ 

The most urgent thought of every- 
one in the town when the shaking 
finally stopped was to move to higher 
ground to avoid the tidal waves that 
might follow the quake. 

People grabbed what belongings 
they could andran for their cars, stop- 
ping as they headed out to pick up 
neighbors and children who were in 
need of a ride. All through the even- 
ing, cars headed up the Richardson 
Highway, many going only as far as 6 
Mile, others continuing across 
Thompson Pass. At the Mile 27 road- 
camp, evacuees were stopped and 
registered with Civil Defense offi- 
cials. By late Friday evening most of 
the town’s 600 residents had left their 
homes in search of higher ground and 
whatever lodging they could find. 

Joesphine Johnson, owner of 
Tsaina Lodge, recalled that more 
than 100 persons spent Friday night at 
her lodge. “We had people sleeping on 
every inch of floor space. When one 
person got out of one of the beds some- 
one else crawled in,” she said. For 
three days and nights Josie did not 
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spring 


sleep because there was so muchtodo 


to keep People fed and keep t! 
plied with bedding. a 


The same was true all alon 

: ig the 
highway. At each house along the 
Richardson Highway signs were post- 
ei ‘Can take three,” ‘Room for 


For those who remained in Valdez 
the effects of the earthquake con- 
tinued. Aftershocks shuddered and 


shook the ground throughout the 
night. 


Those who stayed behind slowl 
organized and began an assessment 
of the damages. Max Wells recalled 
that he was with a group of men who 
combed the beach to search for possi- 
ble survivers and to comb the wreck- 
age from the docks that washed back 
up on the beach. Their search turned 
up only one body, that of George Jos- 
lyn. The Waves had thrown many 
boats, including the cruise ship Gyp- 
sy, on the beach along with tons of 
tangled wreckage 


The men next searched the houses 


for anyone tra ; hurt or left be- 
hind but found ae 


_ During the evening hours, the Un- 
ion Oil tanks ruptured and began to 
burn. Without water and equipment 
the men could do nothing but watch 
the black smoke curl upward and wait 
for the fire to burn itself out. 


Fairbanksans pitched in 
to get Valdez on its feet 


By SUE HOPKINS 
Valdez Vanguard 


VALDEZ—After the devastation of 
the 1964 earthquake, help poured into 
Valdez, especially from up north in 
Fairbanks. 

“Probably the best thing that ever 
happened to Valdez is when Fair- 
banks came down and brought the 
best food, meat and a band and really 
cheered the people up,” Red Ferrier 
recalled. 

That cheering up party took place 
on Saturday, April 25, 1964. The April 
26 edition of Walker's Weekly (a one- 
time edition) that year described the 
event as follows: 


‘“Good neighbors in Fairbanks 
came down to Valdez Saturday to 
embrace earthquake stricken Valdez 
folks with a ‘cheering-up’ barbecue 
and show. Had these neighbors come 
from a distance of about 100 miles, 
this would not have been so unusual. 
Instead, approximately 50 people 
traveled by car and by bus a distance 
of 365 miles to make this good will 
gesture possible. They brought their 
own food, all the fixings for the barbe- 
cue, their own sleeping bags and all of 
the entertainment. 

“Overwhelmed with this kindness, 
Valdez folks flocked to the High 
School gym area where festivities 
took place. With Chef Louis Bianchi 
presiding over the charcoal grill and 
the Fairbanks women handling the 
kitchen details, a whopping 450 
pounds of T-Bone, New York cut and 
sirloin steaks were served with all the 
trimmings to some 300 people. Good 
cheer marked the occasion until news 
of the plane crash stopped the merri- 
ment, but not the eating. Food was 
served until 10 p.m., when an ex- 
hausted chef's crew called it a day.” 


The plane crash, which took place 
at about 7:40 p.m. that evening, was 
described in another section of the 
paper. Maj. Gen. Thomas Carroll, ad- 
jutant general of the Alaska National 
Guard, and three others lost their 
lives that night when an Air National 
Guard plane crashed and apparently 
sank in Valdez Arm, after dropping 
off then-Gov. William A. Egan and 15 
others in Valdez and taking off again. 

Also losing their lives in that crash 
were Lt. Col. Thomas Norris, the 
pilot; Maj. James Rowe, co-pilot; and 
Sgt. Ayers, navigator. 


The fliers were experienced with 
thousands of hours of flying to their 
credit. The Weekly said that the plane 
was one used on countless trips to ear- 
ry Egan around the state and he was 


Egan remembers th 


Valdez Vanguard 

VALDEZ—The governor of Alaska 
in 1964, William A. Egan, a former 
Valdez resident, was in Juneau when 
the 1964 earthquake struck Southcen- 
tral Alaska. 

Egan said he ‘‘jumped on the 
phone” to try and reach Elmendorf 
Air Force Base near Anchorage but 
couldn't get through. He then tried to 
reach Brig. Gen. Andrew Lipscomb in 
Fairbanks. After nearly half an hour, 
he got through. Lipscomb had told 
Egan that he was watching television 
and didn’t think the quake was that 
bad, according to the small shakes 
felt in the Interior. But, Egan told him 
he couldn’t get through to Elmendorf. 
That’s when the general then tried 
and finally Egan was able to contact 
Gen. Reeves of Elmendorf. 


visibly shaken. 

When recalling the quake recently, 
Red Ferrier and others said that the 
crash didn’t dampen the party put on 
by Fairbanks. 


Not only did the party come to Val- 
dez, but several Valdezans up the 
road benefitted from the Fairbanks 
cheer. Phyllis Irish recalled the Fair- 
banks people stopping at the Copper 
Valley School to play music for the 
many Valdez residents there. 

She said about 40 musicians made 
up the Harry Quest and His Dixie 
Land Band, which provided the enter- 
tainment. 

During the celebration put on by 
Fairbanks people, Valdez Mayor 
Bruce Woodford presented plaques 
for services rendered following the 
earthquake. According to Walker's 
Weekly, the plaques went to Lt. Col. 
Ward on behalf of Eielson Air Force 
Base; to Major James M. Bowers on 
behalf of Fort Wainwright and to Mrs. 
Mary (John) Gilson of Valdez for her 
many services. 

Then, Harold Gillam of Fairbanks 
presented a ‘handsome plaque to 
Mayor Woodford on behalf of the 
citizens of Valdez in recognition of 
their own bravery and spirit following 
the earthquake,’’ the Weekly said. 
“Mayor Woodford rightly stated it 
when he felt that the plaque should 
have been given to Fairbanks from 
Valdez in appreciation of the Big Sis- 
ter City’s protective help,” the Week- 
ly continued. 

The day after the party, according 
to the Weekly, Louis M. Bianchi of the 
Fairbanks Lions Club presented a 
$500 check to the Valdez Lions Club 
during asteak sandwich brunch at the 
barbecue pit which wound up the 
““cheering-up party.” 

In addition to that aid and to the 
music from the band, Walker's Week- 
ly said the following businesses and 
civic organizations made the *‘cheer- 
ing-up party” possible: the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, Loyal Order 
of Moose, Emblem Club of the Elks, 
Alaska Distributors, H & S Ware- 
house, Kiwanis Club, Town Club and 
Aurora Borealis Club, Odom and Co., 
K & LL Distributors, Alaska Overland 
Inc., George Hupprich Distributors 
Inc., First National Bank, Club 11, 
Alaska Beverage Co., Coopers Hard- 
ware and Quality Meat Co. 

Others were National Defense 
Transportation Association, Fair- 
banks Garbage Disposal, Denali 
Grocery, Sanfair Bakery, Tice Center 
Bakery, Fairbanks Office Supply, 


Egan said the military provided 
great assistance following the quake, 
especially the Alaska National 
Guard, which helped civilians every- 
where. 


At about 2 a.m. (midnight Valdez 
time) he thought he’d try and get in 
contact with members of his family in 
Valdez. He said he tried to call his 
brother, Truck, at home and ‘Lo and 
behold, Truck answered the phone. 


He found out that Alice Horton, his 
sister, was having a hard time getting 
home from downtown and was helped 
by some boys. Also, he found out that 
Truck tried to phone his bar, the Pin- 
zon, and someone had squeezed 
through into the bar and answered the 
phone to describe the damage. 


He also heard about the 31 deaths in 


Bud Hilton Pumping and Thawing, 
Mecca Bar, McKinley Paint Co., R.K. 
Lavery, Sourdough Express, Aurora 
Motors, Polaris Lounge, Cottage Bar, 
Randall & Cox, Capt. Gaspard, and 
Gordon Lilly Electrical. 

Other help from Fairbanks came in 
the form of $3,149 raised in the Fair- 
banks Earthquake Benefit Bowlathon 
and a trip for Linda Minish of Valdez 
sponsored by the Fairbanks Kiwanis 
Club so she could compete in the spell- 
ing bee in Anchorage. 

About $50,000 came from ITT, 
routed through its Fairbanks office. 
According to the ITT Reporter, a 
nationwide drive was begun to raise 
money from the firm's 40,000 em- 
ployees in the U.S. for Valdez. A total 
of $50,000 was raised in that drive. 

The Fairbanks Daily-News Miner 
published a special disaster edition 
and charged $1 an issue, with the pro- 
ceeds put into a Fairbanks Earth- 
quake Disaster Fund—about $20,000. 

The Valdez Earthquake Bugle said 
that both unity and love existed be- 
tween the ‘Golden Heart City of Fair- 
banks’’ and earthquake-stricken Val- 
dez. According to that newspaper, 
Curtis Boone, Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce president, said that “'uni- 
ty is strength.” > 

The Bugle reported that Fairbanks 
officials helped Valdez present its re- 
port in Washington, D.C., The Bugle 
quoted Valdez Mayor Woodford as 
saying, “We owe Fairbanks one very 
sincere thank you for the part they 
played in this presentation.” He con- 
tinued that it “enabled the little city of 
Valdez to plead its cause with a 
masterful presentation.” Helping 
from Fairbanks on the report were 
city manager Jerald McMahan, 
attorney Ed Butterwell, secretary 
Helen Finch and Ted Cox, head of a 
Fairbanks accounting firm. 

Fairbanks also helped bring 19 
geologist Henry W. Coulter to help 
Ralph R. Migliaccio study the effects 
of the quake on Valdez and to make 
recommendations, while offering the 
assistance of public works director 
Ed Martin, building inspector ae 
Meltvedt and architect Ralph Taylor 
In addition, according te — 
Martin’s letters helped round up & = 
from all over, such as 4 oe 
Schram bueno: tao a Volk- 

n bus and clothes 
a Fairbanks officials helped 
find funds for a temporary city fiver 
ger of Valdez and served as 4° a fob 
to Valdez thorughout the pert ‘ 
lowing the quake, various accounts 
reported. 


e strong hearted 


Valdez and “I knew most if not all of 


them.” 
Egan later flew ever the bape 
Southcentral portions of the ate Ce 
Seward, Whittier, Kodiak i 
William Sound—and “it was just un- 
believable, the damage to those com- 
‘he said. But, “the spirit of 


cat awed him just as much. 
On Easter morning in Valdez, he 


ed Valdezans, ope 
<els John- 
i nn Kelsey and Owen Johr 
sg 3 gravel and dumping it in 
the ‘big hole where there once was a 
walkway and road leading to the 
dock. He said he thought the hole was 
under 100 feet of water. Re 
sfor Valdezans, Egan sai¢ , ey 
ale through real fine. Real, real 
strong-hearted people. 


said he remember 


a i 
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A WIDE SPOT IN THE ROAD—A section of highway in 
Southcentral Alaska shows one result of the Good Friday 
quake. Repairs to utilities and transportation facilities 


Being prepared can take 
the jolt out of earthquakes 


The Anchorage Times 

ANCHORAGE —In Alaska, as well 
as along the entire Pacific coast, ear- 
thquakes are a very real threat. 

Buildings have gone up on top of 
sears from previous seismic shud- 
ders, and residents live with the 
gnawing fear that a major tremor 
could happen again at any time. 

But living with the possibility of an 
earthquake doesn't have to be a 
frightening thought—even though ex- 
perts say Anchorage probably will ex- 
perience another major quake. 

Information, experts say, is the 
best antidote to fear. Planning ahead, 
learning the facts about earthquakes 
and their damage, and preparing for 
any possibility can be the crucial dif- 
feretice between panic and survival in 
any disaster. 

The most important thing Alaskans 
can do to protect themselves from 
harm in case of an earthquake is to 
know what to expect. And though resi- 
dents can never fully prepare them- 
selves for the unknown, there are 
several important things homeow- 
ners and apartment dwellers alike 
can doto make their homes safer in an 
earthquake. 

“Most people who are injured in an 
earthquake are hurt by falling ob- 
jects,” says Jim Grady of the Alaska 
Division of Emergency Services. 

“The most important thing you can 
do in your home (to prepare for an 
earthquake) is to secure heavy ob- 
Jects and furniture so they won't come 
flying down in a tremor.” 


Some of the most dangerous house- 
hold items during an earthquake are 
fall bookshelves, china cabinets, or 
top-heavy furniture. Attach these to 
the wall studs with metal corner 
braces to make sure they won't topple 
Over. Brace or remove rollers on the 
bottom of heavy furniture and the re- 
frigerator so they won't go careening 
dangerously across the floor. 


1, Don’t run or panic. 
ple enter or leave buildings. 


| and outside doors. 


E: ci 


ity wires. 


but stay in the vehicle. Whe 


“Most of the debris will fly to the 
middle of the room," Grady says. He 
advises people to stay along the door 
sills, in closets, along supporting 
walls during an earthquake, plan 
ahead for this phenomenon when 
arranging furniture in the home. 

Another important step to take is to 
brace your hot water heater to wall 
studs. Wrap metal straps around both 
top and bottom of the hot water heater 
and attach the ends of the strap to the 
studs with heavy screws or bolts. This 
simple step can save hundreds of dol- 
lars of damage if a strong tremor 
should shake it loose. 


j 


During an earthquake: 
2. Stay where you are. Most injuries occur as peo- 


3. If indoors, take cover under a desk, table, bench 
or interior doorway. Stay away from glass, windows 


4. Don’t use candles, matehes or other open 
__5. If outdoors, move away from buildings and util- 


6, Ifina vehicle, stop as quickly as safety fee 


were financed in part by an estimated $330 million in gov- 


ernment and private funds. 


e3 


emergency. 


to si 


and 


atin 


Grady also advises attaching flexi- 
ble tubing to all appliances that use 
natural gas or propane. Stoves, 
dryers and other appliances could 
easily be shaken from the wall during 
a tremor. Also learn where your fur 
nace, water and electricity can be 
turned off in case of emergency—and 
this should be done as soon as the 
shaking stops, Grady says. 

In the kitchen, high cupboards full 
of heavy dishes could come flying 
down if not properly secured. One 
simple, helpful hint is to install sturdy 
latches to help secure the doors from 
popping open and spilling its contents 


of an earthquake alive 


After an earthquake: 4 
1. Check for injuries. if i 

2. Check utility lines and aj i dam 
you smell gas, open windows and shut off the m: 
gas valve. Get out of the building and report any 
ee to the pte fons Sie : 

3. If water pipes are: ged, shut: y 
at the main valve. Check to see eitscvabtion se : 
intact before flushing your toilets. ; 

4. If electrical wiring is shorting out, shut off the 
current at the main meter box. — So 

5. Check chimneys for cracks and damages, which 
could lead to fires. ee 
6. Stay out of severely damaged buildings. After- 
shocks can bring them down. ea 

7. Stay off the telephone e 


8. Be prepared for aftershocks. — ne 
9. Have on hand fire extinguishers to fight fire. _| 
10. Don’t drive unless necessary. Curbtheimpulse | 
(see. Your presence at disaster areas could | 
interfere with first aid or rescue work. st 
11, During a disaster, water lines are often broken 
or cracked and water is polluted. All drinking ai 
jects, cooking water should be purified with Halazone a 
Ss. Globaline tablets. e ] 5 


(U.S. Forest Service photo) 
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Attach a small rim around the 
shelves to prevent the contents of cup- 
boards from sliding out unto the floor. 
Better yet, keep heavy breakables 
like dishes in lower cabinets in the 
kitchen and avoid the danger 
altogether 

Check your home for other insecure 
furnishings and bolt, latch, or tie 
them in place. This includes heavy 
hanging plants, which should be re- 
potted in lightweight pots and hung 
from hooks secured into joists or 
studs. Anchor wall mirrors and paint- 
ings by hanging from eye screws that 
are rooted in the studs. If possible, 


Pi 


A BLEAK EASTER—A woman and her son sadly contemplate the ruins of their home in 
Anchorage’s Turnagain section, destroyed in the Good Friday quake. Some 50 homes were 


knocked apart in this area. 


avoid hanging heavy objects on the 
wall at all—they could pose a real 
danger in the event of a catastrophe. 


Anchorage building codes, though 
quite specific for public buildings and 
multi-family complexes, have no spe- 
cific requirements for earthquake- 
proofing homes. But any wise 
homeowner will discuss preventative 
safety with a contractor whenever re- 
modeling or construction work is 
being done. 

Most frame and log houses ride out 
earthquakes fairly well because of 
their ability to flex and bend with 
stress. But there are a few things you 
can do to help your home survive a 
quake. Make sure your foundation is 
solid, with no large cracks or im- 
perfections. If your home isn’t 
anchored to the foundation with sill 
bolts, you may want to attach those as 
well, a job which could require a con- 
tractor’s assistance. 

Have an engineer or contractor look 
at your chimney or stovepipe to see if 
it needs extra reinforcing. Brick and 
mortar, when it ages, can deteriorate 
dramatically, presenting a very real 
danger of toppling onto the roof on 


into the yard below. And while you're 
at it, check your roofing, too, to en- 
sure that it is strong and secure. 
Apartment dwellers can’t make 
some of the structural modifications 
recommended for earthquake safety, 
but there are steps they can take to 
protect themselves in a disaster. Ina 
large building, check all the exits and 
make a plan of escape in an emergen- 
cy. Never use the elevators, though. 
Grady highly recommends staying 
put inside the house until the tremor is 
over and then attempting to escape. 


If there are several sets of stairs 
that may collapse in an earthquake, 
tie a garden hose to the leg of your bed 
to climb down if you absolutely need 
to. 


Tenants should also find out where 
the main switches are for power and 
utilities, since the owner or manager 
may not be there in an emergency. 
And most important of all, keep a fire 
extinguisher inside your apartment in 
case a heavy tremor triggers a fire or 
explosion. 

Also crucial in surviving the after- 
math of an earthquake is having a 
supply of emergency rations and 


(AP wirephoto? 


equipment readily available. A 
week's worth of canned or dehydrated 
food, a container of water, a first aid 
kit, a battery-operated radio and a 
flashlight are the most important 
emergency provisions every family 
should have stored safely in or near 
the home. 

The most important thing that can 
be done in ensuring the safety of your 
family in case of an earthquake is to 
prepare for it before hand. Learn how 
to use your home for protection 
against a natural disaster and what to 
do immediately after the disaster 
oceurs. 

“Awareness is the most important 
factor toward human safety,” Grady 
says. “In case of a disaster, the 
greatest misfortune occurs when peo 
ple don’t know what to do.” 

“People have the greatest fear of 
the unknown. So the more informa 
tion people have, the safer they will be 
in an emergency,” he says. 

The possibility of a major earth- 
quake is all part of living in Alaska. 
And preparation and planning for 
such a disaster, or any disaster Fe 
lated to earthquakes, should be just a5 
much a part of our lives. 


SURVEYING THE DAMAGE-—Sen. Bob Bartlett, left, and Sen. Ernest Gruening, center, 
©€xamine earthquake damage in downtown Anchorage. At right is Edward McDermott, 
director of the Office of Emergency Planning in Washington, D.C. The scene is at Fourth 
and C streets. ‘ 


(AP wirephoto) 


QUAKE... 


(Continued from page 13) 
math, the town was moved from the 
unstable glacier moraine on which it 
was built to more stable ground 
nearby. 

r eldest son, 3-year-old Joe, was 
playing on the floor, along with 6- 
month-old Lloyd. Four-year-old Joan- 
ne was visiting Mrs. Anderson’s 
mother; both were lost. 

“Suddenly, Joe jumped up and onto 
the bed,’’ Mrs. Anderson said. ‘‘He 
felt the earthquake before I did. 

“When I felt it, 1 grabbed my two 
babies, opened the door and ran out- 
side. I remembered the old folks 
saying, ‘If there’s an earthquake, get 
the door open so it doesn’t jam shut.’”” 

She recalls standing outside of her 
home with a neighbor man who was 
carrying a baby, watching the ground 
shake 

“Then my husband noticed the wa- 
ter in the cove was getting rough, and 
he shouted at me to run. 

“T was going to send the oldest boy 
to my mother’s house, but I remem- 
ber hearing a voice—I don’t know 
where it came from—saying, ‘Don’t 
send Joey. Don’t send Joey.’”’ 

In only slippers she ran up a snow- 
covered trail toward a wooded area 
and a knoll behind the village, the 
man carrying the baby close behind. 

A long-forgotten incident suddenly 
surfaces as she recalls her dash for 
safety 

“T remember I caught my foot in 


the roots of a tree. It took me about a 
minute to get it free. 

“The man with the baby, when I got 
to the woods, he wasn’t there any- 
more. They were never found. 

“T didn’t see the tidal waves, but I 
could hear it, the roar of the waves.”’ 

On the knoll, the survivors of 
Chenega huddled around a fire until 
the waves stopped crashing against 
the shore, then trudged to the only 
building left standing, the school, to 
take stock of their situation. 

‘“That’s when we found who all 
made it, and who didn't,” Mrs. Ander- 
son said. 

About an hour after the onslaught of 
the earthquake, the only boat at 
Chenega to escape destruction chug- 
ged into the cove. 


Marky Selanoff had gone hunting, 
ridden out the thrashing water and re- 
turned to find the village destroyed. 

Over his shortwave radio, the survi- 
vors of Chenega heard a report—an 
erroneous report—that there had 
been another earthquake and that 
more seismic sea waves were ex- 
pected. It prompted a scramble back 
to the knoll. 

“About mid-morning the next day, 
the mail plane—a Grumman 
Widgeon—came in, and he picked up 
15 people,’’ Mrs. Anderson said. “I 
was the first one on, and I hate 
planes.” 

Her last recollection of Chenega as 
the plane took off for Cordova was 


seeing thousands upon thousands of 
dead fish floating in the water, mostly 
red snapper, a species the villagers 
prized and for which they spent hours 
fishing. 

She has never been back; she has no 
desire to go back; and she says she 
will have no part of a new Chenega 
now abuilding at Chenega Bay, on 
Evans Island, about 15 miles south of 
old Chenega. 

John and Alice Vlasoff, now 67 and 
61, are building a house at Chenega 
Bay, and they have been back to the 
old townsite once since the earth- 
quake. 4 : 

But it was a traumatic experience 
for them, with haunting memories of 
the waves that battered their home 
into kindling and chased them up to 
the knoll along with other terrified re- 
sidents of Chenega. , 

“We can talk about it now; it 
doesn’t hurt like it used to,” Mrs, Vla- 
soff says. : 

Mrs. Vlasoff was visiting a neigh- 
bor when the ground started to shake. 

“We could hear noises in the 
ground, and I remember John saying, 
‘Let's go to the church,’ Mrs. Vlasoff 
recalls. 

“Then we heard the water, and we 
started running up the hill. John lost 
his slippers.” : 

While few remember the height of 
the waves that swept into Chenega on 
that spring evening 20 years ago, Mrs. 
Vlasoff said they would have had to 


have been at least 90 feet high to rip 
away the church 
Viasoff was a commercial fisher 
manat Chenega, and he stayed a com> 
mercial fisherman after he and his 
wife re-established their home at Cor 
Va. 
in Ward Sims, a veteran Associated 
Press reporter now based in a, 
age, was the Juneau corresponden! 


for the AP at the time of the earth- 
quake, He was respons! 
of the early earthquake 
the critical hours just aft 
quake. } 


ible for much 
coverage mn 
er the 


